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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[Prom November 3, 1908, to May 1, 1909. J 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

THE BALKAN SITUATION. — Negotiations among the powers have 
served to maintain peace and practically to sanction the violations of the 
treaty of Berlin which were reported in the last Record (pp. 746, 747). 
The Turkish program for the proposed conference, published in December, 
comprised the determination of the juridical status of Eastern Roumelia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the financial indemnity to be paid by Bulgaria, 
the compensation due to Servia and Montenegro, the abrogation of articles 
23 and 61 of the Berlin treaty, the modifications of the capitulations and 
Montenegro's demand for a change of article 29 of the Berlin treaty. — 
Austria-Hungary and the Porte signed a protocol late in February, whereby 
Turkey recognized the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Austria- 
Hungary undertook to assure religious liberty to the Mohammedan Bos- 
niaks, to pay Turkey twelve and a half million dollars, to consent to an 
increase of the Turkish tariff from eleven to fifteen per cent. , to Turkish 
monopolies in cigarettes and matches and to the abolition of Austro-Hun- 
garian post-offices in Ottoman territory. — The Turkish government de- 
clared in November its willingness to recognize the independence of Bul- 
garia on condition that nine millions of the Turkish debt should be trans- 
ferred to Bulgaria as compensation for the Eastern Roumelian tribute. A 
hitch in the negotiations in January led to fresh military preparations on 
the part of Bulgaria, but Russian mediation preserved peace. It was re- 
ported in April that Russia would assume responsibility for the increased 
Bulgarian debt. — The most serious aspect of the Balkan situation was the 
intense feeling in Servia and Montenegro against Austria-Hungary. In 
November, a military convention was signed between the two Slavic states, 
and the crown prince of Servia and the president of the Montenegrin 
upper chamber undertook a special mission to Russia, where they were en- 
thusiastically received. The crown prince on his return to Belgrade made 
several warlike speeches, and Austro-Hungarian troops were massed on 
the frontier. Late in March, Russia, apparently under great German 
pressure, recognized the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and joined 
the other powers in prevailing upon Servia to disarm and leave final settle- 
ment to the powers without demanding compensation. — Austria-Hungary 
protested in December against the demand of Montenegro for the cession 
of Spizza (Dalmatia), and the Montenegrins organized a boycott against 
Austria-Hungary. A slight readjustment of the frontier between Monte- 
negro and Turkey was mutually agreed upon in December. — Negotiations 
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concerning the disposition of Crete were opened in November between the 
Porte and the four protecting powers. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS. — It seemed to be the consensus 
of opinion in the European press that Germany had played a prominent 
part in the Balkan negotiations with a view to breaking the friendly rela- 
tions between Russia, France and Great Britain, but had rather tended to 
strengthen them. — Despite the visit of King Edward to Germany in Feb- 
ruary and the most pacific official expressions, the increasing activity in 
German naval construction aroused considerable uneasiness and ill-will in 
Great Britain. The governments of Great Britain and Germany agreed in 
December to the appointment of a joint commission to delimit the bound- 
aries of their territories in New Guinea, and on February 1 7, King Alphonso 
of Spain accepted the Anglo-German proposal that he should arbitrate the 
Walfisch Bay dispute. — A new commercial treaty was concluded in De- 
cember between France and Sweden. 

AFRICAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS.— Mulai Hand, in accordance 
with the Franco-Spanish note, guaranteed on December 5 all the provisions 
of the act of Algeciras, and was immediately recognized by the powers as 
sultan of Morocco. The clash which occurred at Casablanca late in Sep- 
tember between French officials and representatives of the German con- 
sulate (see last Record, pp. 748, 749) was submitted in December, after 
mutual expressions of regret, to the arbitration of a commission of five, a 
German and an Italian being selected by the German government, a 
Frenchman and an Englishman by the French government, and a Swede 
by joint agreement. Representatives of France and Germany signed at 
Berlin on February 9 a definite convention concerning the status and action 
of their respective countries in Morocco. France announced her intention 
to maintain "the integrity of the Shereefian Empire" and "the German 
imperial government, having only economic interests in Morocco, recog- 
nized on its part that the particular political interests of France are there 
closely bound up with the consolidation of internal order and peace and 
resolved not to impede those interests, ' ' and both governments guaranteed 
equal commercial privileges. Mulai Hafid stated that he considered the 
Franco-German convention superfluous as it was already decided that the 
advice of France should be accepted on all questions of policy. Trade re- 
turns published at Paris in March for the Moroccan treaty ports showed the 
relative trade with the principal foreign countries for the year 1908 as fol- 
lows : France, nine million dollars ; Great Britain, eight millions ; Ger- 
many, two and a 'quarter millions ; Spain, one million. — Negotiations 
were opened in December for the settlement of all outstanding disputes 
between China and Japan. . These include differences regarding Manchuria, 
railway construction and, most difficult of all, the determination of the 
status of the territory of Chien-tao. Japan claimed that the province, 
though long occupied by China, was really Korean territory illegally taken 
by China, and that Japan should in any event exercise jurisdiction over the 
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Korean inhabitants who outnumber the Chinese five to one. The Chinese 
government insisted, on the other hand, that the Koreans were permitted 
to settle in Chien-tao only on condition of surrendering their Korean citi- 
zenship. China requested late in March that the disputes should be sub- 
mitted for arbitration to the Hague tribunal, but Japan declined on the 
ground that the resources of diplomacy had not as yet been exhausted. — 
An agreement was effected in March between Great Britain and Siam, 
whereby British subjects who had registered in Siam before that time would 
remain under the jurisdiction of the international courts and those regis- 
tered subsequently would fall under the jurisdiction of the native courts. 
British residents in Siam were also to be subject to the ordinary taxation of 
the country. — Russia and Great Britain have been working in harmony to 
maintain peace and quiet in Persia and to induce the shah to restore the 
operation of the constitution (see infra, p. 376). 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. — A conference of ten maritime 
powers, called by Great Britain to frame a code of laws for naval warfare 
and for the formation of the international prize court recommended by the 
Hague Conference, was held at the British Foreign Office in London from 
December 4 to February 26. The achievements of the conference, em- 
bodied in a code of sixty-nine articles, considerably modified the Declara- 
tion of Paris as to what should be considered contraband of war, under 
what conditions a neutral vessel carrying contraband might be sunk, and 
the question of compensation therefor. No agreement was reached on the 
conversion of merchant vessels into ships of war by belligerents or on the 
constitution of a permanent prize court. — An international opium confer- 
ence was held at Shanghai in February. Reports showed that the area 
under poppy cultivation was greatly reduced and that the consumption had 
diminished by half in five years. Resolutions were adopted urging gov- 
ernment monopoly in China, Japan, India and French Indo-China. — The 
Pan-American Scientific Congress convened at Santiago, Chile, on Decem- 
ber 25. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES.— After an ex- 
tended official correspondence between the United States and Japan con- 
cerning an understanding with regard to the policies of the two nations in 
the Orient, Ambassador Takahira and Secretary Root by an exchange of 
formal notes on November 30 announced their agreement on the following 
principles : the two countries wish to develop their commerce on the Pacific 
Ocean freely and peacefully ; they have no aggressive intentions but wish 
to maintain the status quo in the above region and the open door in China; 
they are firmly resolved to respect each other's territories ; they are de- 
termined to preserve the independence and integrity of China and the 
principle of equal opportunity for all countries to carry on trade and com- 
merce there; and in case of any event disturbing the above principles the 
two governments will confer on the most useful measures to be taken. — 
The long-standing difficulties between Venezuela and the United States 
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(see last Record, p. 750) have at last been adjusted, principally through 
the efforts of W. I. Buchanan who was sent as special commissioner from 
Washington to make terms with the Venezuelan government. After more 
than a month's negotiations a protocol was signed on February 13 provid- 
ing that three claims should go to the Hague tribunal for arbitration and a 
fourth should be settled by a small cash payment. At the same time, 
through the agency of Mr. Buchanan, a settlement was reached between 
the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Company and the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment by which the former was to pay a cash indemnity and an annual 
revenue. — In November, the government of China sent Dr. Tang Shao Yi 
as a special ambassador to Washington to thank the government of the 
United States for its generosity in remitting a portion of the Boxer indemnity 
(see Record for June, 1908, p. 351). It was persistently rumored in 
the Washington papers that Dr. Tang was also instructed to negotiate a 
more or less formal alliance with the United States but was unsuccessful. — 
On January 11 Secretary Root and Ambassador Bryce signed a "Water- 
ways treaty " designed to settle the differences which have long existed be- 
tween the United States and Canada over many complex problems that 
have arisen in connection with the water boundaries between the two coun- 
tries. In April it was announced that representatives of the two govern- 
ments had been appointed to survey again the entire boundary line. In 
January Secretary Root and Ambassador Bryce also came to an agreement 
on the issues relative to the fisheries question (see last Record, p. 749) to 
be submitted to the arbitration of the Hague tribunal. — Negotiations be- 
tween the United States, Colombia and Panama were concluded early in 
January by the signing of a treaty securing the independence and adjust- 
ing the boundaries of Panama and providing for the payment of $2, 500,000 
to Colombia to be assumed by the United States in consideration of con- 
cessions for the building of the Isthmian canal. The treaty was violently 
attacked in the United States Senate when it came up for ratification in 
February. — In December, Germany and the United States arranged for a 
postal rate of two cents an ounce on letters routed directly between the two 
countries, to go into effect on January 1, 1909. On February 23 the two 
governments also agreed on a treaty protecting patent rights of citizens of 
the respective countries. This treaty was ratified by the Senate on April 
1 5. — The Department of State was notified on January 6 of the signature 
of a new extradition treaty with France. — As a condition of the recognition 
of the transfer of the sovereignty of the Congo Free State to Belgium, Sec- 
retary Root, on January 11, demanded from the Belgian government 
specific assurance of certain reforms on behalf of the natives and the guar- 
antee of freedom of trade between the United States and Congo as provided 
in the treaty of 1891. — The Senate ratified on January 13 arbitration 
treaties with Bolivia, Ecuador, Uruguay and Haiti. — The presidential elec- 
tions in Cuba held on November 14 (see last Record, p. 750) resulted in 
a large majority for Genera? Jose Miguel Gomez, the Liberal candidate. 
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On January 28 President Gomez was escorted to the palace and installed in 
office by the American Provisional Governor Charles E. Magoon who im- 
mediately embarked for the United States, thus terminating American con- 
trol over the island. — In March the Department of State had a somewhat 
sharp controversy with Nicaragua over the right of the latter country to 
cancel concessions without due process of law, and also over its refusal to 
carry out certain arbitration agreements made in 1907. 

OTHER AMERICAN RELATIONS.— President Castro of Venezuela 
having refused to revoke the embargo against Dutch trade by November 1 
(see last Record, p. 751), the Netherlands government on November 7 
revoked the treaty of 1 894, by the terms of which it had agreed to prevent 
conspiracy and filibustering from its West Indian possessions, and pro- 
claimed a blockade against Venezuelan ports. Two Venezuelan coast- 
guard vessels were seized by Dutch cruisers in December, but the departure 
of President Castro for Europe and the subsequent revolution in Venezuela 
(see infra p. 364) put a stop to the unfriendly demonstrations. Acting- 
President Gomez revoked the embargo on January 1 and dispatched Dr. 
Paul, ex-minister of foreign affairs, as special commissioner, to arrange a 
settlement of Venezuelan disputes with the Netherlands and with France. 
Diplomatic relations were also resumed with Colombia and with the United 
States. In April, Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, Colombia 
and the United States announced that they would not permit ex-President 
Castro to stop in their respective possessions in West Indian waters, and 
the French government deported him from Martinique. — President Davila 
of Honduras sent an apology on February 7 to Guatemala for a derogatory 
reference to the latter country in his annual message to congress. — Friction 
became apparent in March between President Zelaya of Nicaragua and 
President Cabrera of Guatemala. It was reported that the former had 
massed troops on the frontier of Honduras (whose neutrality was guaran- 
teed by the Washington Peace Conference), and had dispatched an armed 
force to Cartago in Costa Rica, the seat of the Central American High 
Court, for the evident purpose of intimidating the judges into making de- 
cisions favorable to himself in pending cases. Mexico and the United 
States were cooperating to prevent an armed conflict. — A dispute between 
Mexico and France over the ownership of Clipperton, a phosphate island 
off the coast of Guatemala, was submitted to the arbitration of the king of 
Italy. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The closing months of President Roose- 
velt's administration were largely occupied with conferences and reports of 
commissions and with controversies with Congress. A new board of con- 
sulting engineers to investigate the work at the Panama Canal, and es- 
pecially the Gatun dam and the comparative merits of the sea level and 
lock types of canals was appointed in December. The report of this board 
was transmitted to Congress on February 17 accompanied by a special 
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message in which President Roosevelt endorsed the lock canal and de- 
clared the Gatun dam to be safe. The engineers estimated the cost of the 
canal at $360,000,000 and fixed the date of completion at January 1, 191 5. 
— The first annual session of the National Council of Commerce (see 
Record for June, 1908, p. 358) organized largely through the efforts of 
Secretary Straus was opened on December 10. The fundamental idea of 
the Council was the promotion of foreign commerce. To give more weight 
to the body a permanent organization was effected. — On recommendation 
of President Roosevelt the commission appointed in August, 1908, to in- 
vestigate the conditions of country life (see last Record, p. 752) called 
meetings of farmers and those interested in agricultural pursuits for Decem- 
ber 5 in the several school districts of the United States. — The National 
Monetary Commission organized under the Vreeland-Aldrich currency bill 
(see last Record, p. 754) held its first session on November 23 and has 
been intermittently engaged in gathering information on the subject of cur- 
rency reform. — A conference of the National Conservation Commission, 
governors, senators, representatives and leaders in commerce and industry 
was held at Washington in December; the policies on which particular 
emphasis was laid were: the treatment of all uses of waters as inter-related; 
more federal legislation developing waterways and dealing with water sup- 
plies; more scientific research into the extent of the nation's resources; 
the maintenance of the National Commission empowered to cooperate 
with state commissions. In transmitting the report of the National Com- 
mission to Congress on January 22, President Roosevelt again decried the 
present waste of resouices and urged immediate action. — A North Ameri- 
can conference on the conservation of natural resources composed of dele- 
gates from Mexico, Canada and the United States, was held at Washington 
in February, and on the suggestion of the conference, President Roosevelt 
announced his determination to issue an invitation for a general inter- 
national conference to be held at the Hague in September, 1909. — A con- 
ference of representatives of workingmen, called by Secretary Straus, met 
at Washington on February 10 under the presidency of Commissioner 
Keefe of the immigration service to consider especially the problem of 
unemployment, but it does not appear that any practical results were 
reached. — Secretary Newberry, on December 21, began a reform in the 
navy administration by issuing an order dissolving the old board of con- 
struction and creating a new organization of nine members. On account 
of some rather severe strictures on the administration of the navy depart- 
ment and on the "political" navy yards which have appeared in the 
periodical press, President Roosevelt in January appointed a commission of 
inquiry to investigate the defects in the law organizing the department, the 
lack of proper coordination in the department, methods of securing stricter 
accountancy and the general problem of increasing the efficiency of the 
navy. In the latter part of February the commission reported a plan for a 
new departmental system including a general council to aid the Secretary, 
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a military council and the redistribution of the duties of the present bureaus 
in five divisions. — On March 18 the members of a commission to investi- 
gate conditions in Liberia with a view to improving the management of the 
affairs of that republic were named and the latter part of April the com- 
mission set out on the expedition. — The joint commission on immigration 
appointed in February, 1907 (see Record for June, 1907, p. 368), made 
public its first preliminary report on March 1. — In December President 
Roosevelt became involved in a controversy over the Panama Canal pur- 
chase with the Indianapolis News, The New York World and the New 
York Sun which had published statements to the effect that the United 
States had bought from American citizens for $40,000,000 Panama canal 
property which cost them only $12,000,000, that the administration had 
suppressed the evidences of the transaction, and furthermore that Douglas 
Robinson, the president's brother-in-law, and C. P. Taft, brother of the 
president-elect, were involved in the reprehensible transaction. On De- 
cember 6 a letter from the president to William Dudley Foulke of Indiana 
was made public, stating that the News and the Sun "were guilty of the 
gravest and most reprehensible practices. ' ' A week later in a special mes- 
sage to Congress, the President denounced the News and also the New 
York World for the circulation of falsehoods, and in January proceedings 
were begun preliminary to actions for criminal libel against the newspapers 
concerned. In February, Joseph Pulitzer, C. M. VanHamm and R. H. 
Lyman of the World and Delavan Smith and Charles R. Williams of the 
News were indicted by a grand jury in the District of Columbia. Addi- 
tional indictments were reported on March 4 by a federal grand jury in 
New York against the World. The following day United States Attorney 
J. B. Kealing at Indianapolis resigned his office rather than participate in 
the effort to have the proprietors of the News removed to Washington to 
answer charges. The matter was also taken up in Congress. — On its cruise 
around the world the Atlantic fleet (see last Record, p. 752) reached the 
Suez canal January 3, it left Gibraltar on February 6 and arrived sixteen 
days later in Hampton Roads, Virginia, where the vessels were reviewed 
by President Roosevelt from the yacht Mayflower and received a tre- 
mendous innovation from patriotic citizens who had come from all parts of 
the country to witness the imposing sight. — All of the fourth-class post- 
masters, numbering about 15,000, in the states north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi, were placed in the classified service by executive order 
dated December 1.— Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of the Navy, resigned on 
November 13; his place was taken by Truman H. Newberry, whose posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of the Navy was filled by the appointment of 
Herbert L. Satterlee. Robert Bacon was appointed Secretary of State on 
January 25 on the resignation of Secretary Root to accept the senatorship 
from New York; J. C. O Loughlin was made Assistant Secretary. George 
S. Terry succeeded Hamilton Fish as Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States on November 13; December 1, Samuel Donnelly was appointed 
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Public Printer; Daniel J. Keefe was given the post of Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration in December. Juan Sumulong was nominated a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Commission on January 28. —William H. Taft and 
James S. Sherman were inaugurated on March 4. Owing to a severe snow 
storm President Taft read his inaugural address in the Senate chamber. 
In his address he recommended the relief of railways from certain restric- 
tions of the anti-trust law, federal supervision of bond issues by companies 
engaged in interstate commerce, the revision of the tariff with regard to 
revenue, protection ' ' equal to the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here ' ' and retaliation, the maintenance 
of the army and navy, a judicious treatment of the Asiatic immigration 
question minimizing the evils, legislation securing greater elasticity for the 
currency, the establishment of postal savings banks and a statute embody- 
ing "the best modern practice" controlling the conditions under which 
temporary restraining orders ought to be issued. President Taft also de- 
fended the lock type of canal at Panama and devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the South and to the negro question, concluding that the Fifteenth 
Amendment must be obeyed and that * ' the tendency of Southern legisla- 
tion today is toward the enactment of electoral qualifications which will 
square with that amendment." — President Taft's first list of appointments 
was as follows: Philander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of State; 
Franklin MacVeagh, of Illinois, Secretary of the Treasury; Jacob M. 
Dickinson, of Tennessee, Secretary of War; George W. Wickersham, of 
New York, Attorney-General; Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, 
Postmaster-General; George von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of the Navy; Richard A. Ballinger, of Washington, Secretary of the In- 
terior; James Wilson, of Iowa, Secretary of Agriculture; Charles Nagel, 
of Missouri, Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Huntington Wilson, of 
Illinois, Assistant Secretary of State; Beekman Winthrop, of New York, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; William Loeb, Jr., of New York, Col- 
lector of Customs for the District of New York; Lewis Dalby, of Virginia, 
an Indian Inspector; John P. McDowell, of Illinois, Receiver of Public 
Moneys at Willston, N. D. — Governor Charles N. Haskell of Oklahoma 
was indicted on February 3 by the federal grand jury at Muskogee for 
fraudulent transactions in scheduling the lots of that town, but the prose- 
cution was temporarily abandoned in April on order from Washington. 
On the 29th of that month the United States district attorney at Tulsa was 
instructed to renew the prosecution and push the cases with vigor. 

FEDERAL ELECTION ECHOES. — At a dinner given on November 5 
by the Cincinnati Commercial Club, President-elect Taft sought to assure 
the business interests of the country by stating that " Every business man 
who is obeying the law may go ahead with all the energy in his possession ; 
every enterprise which is within the statutes may proceed without fear of 
interference from the Administration when acting legally ; but all interests 
within the jurisdiction of the federal government may expect a rigid en- 
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forcement of the laws against dishonest methods." Shortly afterward in 
a letter to a labor leader, Mr. Taft expressed his peculiar gratification at 
the "independence and courage of the intelligent wage-earners of the 
country in refusing to be delivered to one party or the other." In a state- 
ment given out by Mr. Bryan on November 5, he expressed his belief, 
that, in spite of the defeat, the measures advocated in the platform of the 
Democratic party would be accepted by the American people and when 
questioned a few days later with regard to a fourth candidacy, he replied 
that "if the Democratic party and the contingencies should demand it," 
he would again accept the nomination. The statement, filed at Albany in 
accordance with the law of the state and pre-election promises (see last 
Record, p. 759), by Treasurer Sheldon of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, showed that the campaign contributions to the party, 12,330 in num- 
ber, amounted to $1,665,518. Among the heaviest contributors were C. P. 
Taft, Larz Anderson, Andrew Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, William Nelson 
Cromwell, Whitelaw Reid, and Jacob H. Schiff. The Democratic Treas- 
urer, Herman Ridder, reported the receipt of $620,644. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — At the November elections in Porto Moo, 
the Unionist party advocating independence for the island was successful 
everywhere, the Republicans not gaining a single seat in the House of 
Delegates. In the latter part of February nine members in the House 
joined in presenting a resolution providing for a confederation of Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo and Haiti as the West Indian Republic, but 
the House in secret session decided to take no action on it. The House 
refused to pass the appropriation bill at the regular session, and repeated 
the refusal at two extraordinary sessions called by the Governor, on the 
ground that the Executive Council which acts as the Senate had disapproved 
certain reform bills proposed by the House. Two delegations, one repre- 
senting the Government and the other the House went to Washington in 
April to lay the situation before the federal authorities. The subject was 
then taken up in the cabinet meeting of April 6 and referred to Attorney- 
General Wickersham for investigation and report. Many of the popular 
leaders in the island are now demanding an elective senate in place of the 
Executive Council. Meanwhile the finances are in a disorganized state. — 
On instructions from the Legislative Assembly of the Philippine Islands, 
the resident commissioners at Washington made speeches in Congress in 
the tariff debate (infra, p. 354) opposing especially that part of the Payne 
bill providing for the free admission of the products of the United States 
into the islands, mainly on the ground that it would greatly reduce the 
revenue. One of the commissioners asked for the passage of a measure 
ultimately favoring the independence of the islands. Teodoro Kalaw, edi- 
tor of a radical Filipino newspaper, was fined and imprisoned in March for 
libeling Commissioner Dean C. Worcester. Governor-General Smith de- 
cided that Dominador Gomez, leader of the Federation of Labor, could not 
hold a seat in the Manila municipal council because he was not a citizen of 
the islands and had been convicted of crime. 
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CONGRESS. — The closing session of the Sixtieth Congress opened at 
noon, December 7. Speaker Cannon, Vice- President-elect Sherman and 
Mr. Champ Clark the new leader of the minority were received with en- 
thusiastic applause. The following day President Roosevelt sent a lengthy 
and characteristic message which added nothing new by way of general 
principles to his previous communications to the legislature. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a "thoroughly good currency system," larger 
and more definite power for the Interstate Commerce Commission with tele- 
graph and telephone companies under its supervision, modification of the 
Sherman anti-trust law to admit of certain combinations under federal con- 
trol, the establishment of postal savings banks, the reduction of large for- 
tunes by a progressive inheritance tax and special measures for conserving 
natural resources. — The president at once became involved in a bitter con- 
troversy with Congress over that portion of his message referring to an amend- 
ment (added the year before to an appropriation bill) relative to the Secret 
Service which provided that no detail should be made from that Service 
and no transfer therefrom. The president had declared that this amend- 
ment was of benefit only to criminal classes and that the chief argument in 
favor of it had been " that the Congressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated by Secret Service men." The House of Representatives after 
a stirring discussion passed a resolution asking the president for the infor- 
mation on which he based his statements and also regarding corrupt action 
by any member of that body; the Senate resolved to refer that portion of 
the message to the Committee on Appropriations for investigation. The 
president, on January 4, sent a long message to the House in reply to the 
resolution, and the House after a few days' delay voted to lay on the table 
this message and that portion of the first message which related to the 
Secret Service. During the progress of the dispute, the president became 
engaged also in a personal controversy with Senator Tillman over charges 
to the effect that the Senator had been involved in questionable land trans- 
actions, but no very definite results accrued. — While the contest between 
the president and Congress over the Secret Service question was in pro- 
gress, another quarrel arose between the Senate and the Executive over 
the action of the former body in "directing" the Attorney-General to 
transmit information as to whether any steps had been taken to prosecute 
the United States Steel Corporation under the anti-trust law, for absorb- 
ing the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company in November, 1908. The 
president responded, stating that he had not done anything in the matter 
because he had been informed that the action of the United States Steel 
Corporation had been taken to prevent a serious business failure in New 
York, and added that he had instructed the Attorney-General not to reply 
to the demand for his reasons for his non-action, because the Senate had 
no authority to give directions of this kind to the head of a department. 
The Senate thereupon resolved that a committee be appointed to inquire 
whether the president had any authority to permit the merger, and after a 
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searching investigation the committee reported on March 2 condemning the 
presidents action. By agreement, however, the report was not to be con- 
sidered the official finding of the committee but merely a representation of 
the individual views of the majority that signed it. — After a spirited debate 
in the Senate on naval appropriations, in which the effect of politics on the 
location of naval stations was thoroughly aired, it was voted to provide two 
battleships of 21,000 tons each. — On February 5, President Roosevelt 
vetoed the Census bill on the ground that Section 7, providing for appoint- 
ments to the census-taking force, really authorized a continuance of the 
spoils system in what was essentially a scientific undertaking. — The ship 
subsidy bill was defeated in the House on March 2 by a close vote of 172 
to 175. — An attempt to increase the salaries of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, the Speaker and the federal judges was defeated in the House, but 
a concession was made in favor of the president whose salary was raised to 
$75,000 on condition that he was to pay his ordinary traveling expenses out 
of this amount. — The Select Committee on Pulp and Paper (see last 
Record, p. 754) reported to the House on February 19, favoring the re- 
duction of duty on news print paper from $6 to $2 per ton and a merely 
nominal duty on wood pulp. — In the latter part of January Senate and 
House Committees reported against any amendment of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. — February 9 the president submitted to Congress the report of 
the Commission on Country Life (see last Record, p. 752) with a special 
message recommending the establishment of a Federal Country Life De- 
partment. About a week later the president sent another special message 
urging the establishment of a Children's Bureau to investigate the condi- 
tions of child life and recommending legislation improving the condition of 
dependent children in federal territories. — Shortly after the announcement 
that Mr. Taft would appoint Senator Knox as Secretary of State under his 
administration, it was discovered that the senator was constitutionally in- 
eligible on account of the provision of the federal constitution relating to 
the appointment of a senator or representative to a civil office, the emolu- 
ments of which have been increased during his term of service. Under 
the act of March 4, 1907, the salaries of departmental heads had been in- 
creased to $12,000. In February, Congress passed a relief bill purporting 
to remove the disability by reducing the salary of the Secretary of State to 
the amount provided by the law in force May 1, 1904. — The latter part of 
February Congress passed a compromise bill for the settlement of the con- 
troversy over the Brownsville affair (see below, p. 363). — The total ap- 
propriations of the session amounted to $1,044,014,298.23. — The procla- 
mation calling a special session of Congress to meet on March 15 was 
issued by President Taft on March 6. Two days before the date set for 
the opening of Congress the Republican caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a large majority vote, nominated Joseph G. Cannon for 
Speaker, and this nomination was accepted by the House, with 204 votes. 
Twelve insurgent Republican votes were cast against it. Champ Clark was 
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unanimously chosen leader of the Democratic minority. A motion to 
adopt the old rules was defeated but an attempt of the Democratic leader 
to secure the appointment of a committee to revise the rules was also de- 
feated by the defection of several Democratic members. Thereupon, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a Democratic member from Brooklyn, offered a resolution 
providing for the adoption of the old rules with several amendments and 
with the aid of twenty-two other Democratic members secured its passage. 
The amendments do not materially reduce the power of the Speaker. On 
March 1 6th, President Taft laid before Congress a message of less than 400 
words in which he urged the importance of speedy action on the tariff and 
for guiding principles referred Congress to his inaugural address (see The 
Administration, supra, p. 350). In conclusion he ventured to suggest 
that the less time given to other legislation during this session the better 
for the country. On the following day, Mr. Payne chairman of the Ways 
and Means committee laid before the House the tariff bill on which the 
committee had been engaged for four months holding hearings and prepar- 
ing the draft (see last Record, p. 754). It embraced 234 printed pages 
and among other things provided for reductions of from 30 to 50 per cent 
in the iron and steel schedules with ore free, free wood pulp and hides, re- 
ductions of about one-half in the duties on lumber and print paper, free 
bituminous coal and agricultural implements, free statues and paintings 
when twenty years old, a duty of 8 cents a pound on tea, an increase in the 
duty on cigarettes, a tax on inheritances and certain stipulations for reci- 
procity. There was an increase in the rates on some commodities includ- 
ing cocoa, chicory, spices, lemons, pineapples and watch movements. 
Certain quantities of sugar and tobacco were to be admitted free from the 
Philippines; an issue of $40,000,000 Panama canal bonds to reimburse the 
Treasury for the purchase money paid out was authorized and also an issue 
of $250,000,000 of one year notes to cover the deficit. The bill was re- 
ported from the committee the day following its introduction and debate 
began on the 22nd. After a week's discussion the Ways and Means com- 
mittee recommended about sixty changes in the original bill including the 
rejection of the duty on tea and the reduction of the duty on lumber. Some 
further changes were made during the debate and on the evening of April 9 
the bill passed the House by a vote of 217 to 161, one Republican voting 
against it and four Democrats from Louisiana for it, on the final count. In 
the voting on the amendments from time to time party lines, especially on 
the Democratic side, were badly broken. On the morning of April 12, 
Senator Aldrich introduced the Senate tariff bill and proposed to substitute 
it for the House bill. His bill in general followed more closely the pro- 
visions of the Dingley law, making no recommendations concerning hides, 
wood pulp and bituminous coal which the House had placed on the free 
list, and passing the inheritance tax over in silence. In opening the debate 
on his bill on April 19, Mr. Aldrich declared that his measure would raise 
all the revenue needed, that retrenchment in expenses must come, that in- 
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come, inheritance, or any other form of tax in addition to the straight 
customs duties should be deprecated; and that the Panama canal bonds 
should bear three per cent interest. The attacks on the Aldrich measure 
were based principally on the ground that it was so nearly like the Dingley 
law that it scarcely deserved the name of a revision. The Finance Com- 
mittee reported the bill back to the Senate on April 30 with amendments, 
one of which provides for a maximum tariff of 25 per cent above the gen- 
eral tariff bill rates to be applied after March 31, 1910, in the discretion of 
the president, against all countries discriminating against the United States. 
It also gives the president power to employ a tariff commission for gather- 
ing information. Owing to the delay in the Senate's action on the bill a 
concerted movement, embracing, it was reported, several hundred thou- 
sand manufacturers, merchants and business men, was organized the last 
of April to stop all tariff agitation and secure the immediate creation of a 
competent tariff commission. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — A measure enacted under police power 
is not a violation of the interstate commerce clause because it incidentally 
affects interstate commerce, and therefore a state may prohibit the posses- 
sion of game during a closed season even if brought from some other com- 
monwealth (Silz v. Hesterberg). — According to Twining v. the State of 
New Jersey, due process under the Fourteenth Amendment does not re- 
quire exemption from compulsory self-incrimination in criminal proceedings 

in state courts The Court held in Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Company that 

a state may unite legislative and judicial powers in the same body, that the 
valuation of the property and the income arising under a rate will deter- 
mine whether such rate is confiscatory, and that the court of equity will en- 
join a confiscatory rate only after it is determined upon by the state court 
having final jurisdiction. — A state may seize and destroy food unfit for use 
without previous notice and an opportunity to be heard (North American 
Storage Company v. Chicago). — In Harriman v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission the Court decided that the Commission was not entitled under 
the law to press questions as to private transactions even related to dealings 
in securities of interstate railroads, when the investigation of such transac- 
tions was begun on the Commission's initiative. — It was maintained by the 
Supreme Court in Kopel v. Bingham that Porto Rico, although not incor- 
porated into the United States, was a completely organized territory and 
consequently the governor had the power of other territorial governors to 
issue requisitions for criminals. — In fixing rates, the cost of reproduction is 
not a fair measure of value unless a substantial allowance is made for de- 
preciation, according to Knoxville v. Knoxville Water Company. — In up- 
holding the eighty-cent gas law of New York in Willcox v. Consolidated 
Gas Company, the Supreme Court held that franchises are property to be 
considered in fixing rates but the increased value of such franchises should 
not be allowed ; that " good will " is not an element of value when a cor- 
poration has a monopoly, and that in this case six per cent was a fair re- 
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turn. — The state has jurisdiction over acts done within its territory in pur- 
suance of agreements made in another state — such was the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in Waters- Pierce Oil Co. v. Texas (see below, p. 358). — 
According to Louisville & Nashville Railway Company v. Central Stock 
Yards Company a provision in a state constitution requiring one carrier to 
deliver its cars to a connecting carrier without providing adequate protec- 
tion for their return and compensation for use is taking property without 
due process. — Under the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Continental Wall Paper Company v. Louis Voight & Sons Company, a 
vendee of goods purchased from an illegal combination in restraint of trade 
in pursuance of an illegal agreement may plead such illegality in defence 
to a suit for payment. — The Arkansas anti-trust law compelling corpora- 
tions doing business within the state to produce for investigation books and 
papers kept out of the state was sustained in Hammond Packing Company 
v. Arkansas. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — With few exceptions the legislatures of all the 
States have been in session this winter and there appears to be a slacking 
up in the tendency toward radical public service and direct nominations 
legislation. Public service bills were introduced in the legislatures of the 
following states and failed to pass : West Virginia, Indiana, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Maine, and New Hampshire. — A statutory prohibition bill passed the Ar- 
kansas legislature in March. — The Japanese question in California (see 
Record for June, 1908, p. 351) was again raised by the introduction into 
the state legislature of bills barring Japanese and Chinese from schools and 
from corporation directorates, and otherwise discriminating against them. 
This was followed by a renewal of the anti-American agitation in Japan, 
and President Roosevelt on January 16 telegraphed to Governor Gillett of 
California urging delay. The telegram was speedily followed by a letter 
stating that the present arrangement with Japan was working successfully 
and pointing out the unwisdom of stirring up more bitterness over the ques- 
tion. Governor Gillett thereupon sent a special message to the legislature 
warning the members against anti- Japanese legislation. After lengthy de- 
bates and further communications from Washington, the obnoxious meas- 
ures were either defeated or dropped, but by a vote of 28 to 7 on February 
26 the senate of the State adopted a resolution urging Congress not only to 
maintain intact the existing Chinese exclusion laws but also to extend their 
provisions so as to apply to and include all Asiatics. Both houses passed 
a bill authorizing the State Labor Commission to take an enumeration of all 
Japanese residing in the state. The California legislature passed a direct 
nominations law on March 22 and it was approved by the governor. — A 
new election tribunal organized by the last legislature of Connecticut for 
the purpose of hearing certain cases arising under the corrupt practices act 
was convened in New Haven on December 12, and on the first case, 
brought against Governor-elect George L. Lilley, the act was declared un- 
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constitutional. — A local option bill was passed by the Idaho legislature in 
February. — A deadlock occurred in Illinois over the refusal of the legisla- 
ture to accept the results of the primary under the new law (see last 
Record, p. 759) which gave Albert J. Hopkins the largest vote for United 
States senator, the law having expressly provided that the vote at the pri- 
mary was to be regarded only in the nature of a recommendation. — Under 
the local option law passed by the Indiana legislature (see last Record, p. 
760) a large number of counties have voted " dry " and an attempt of the 
new Democratic legislature in March to repeal the law was defeated. In 
January, Benjamin F. Shively was elected to succeed Senator Hemenway. 
John W. Kern was Mr. Shively' s most formidable opponent. — On Novem- 
ber 24, the legislature of Iowa (see last Record, p. 760) elected Governor 
Albert B. Cummins United States Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Allison. — It is believed that an end has been put to night 
riding in central and eastern Kentucky (see last Record, p. 760) by a satis- 
factory arrangement between the Burley Tobacco Growers' Association and 
the American Tobacco Company disposing of the crops pooled in 1906 and 
1907. Six night riders were found guilty of the murder of Quentin Rankin 
(see last Record, p. 760) by a court at Union City, Tennessee, on January 
9 and were sentenced to death. Two others implicated were given twenty 
years in the penitentiary. — A large majority of the twenty-seven counties of 
Michigan which voted on the temperance question on April 5 went ' ' dry ' ' and 
the Republican state ticket, only minor offices being voted for, was elected by 
a plurality of about 75,000. — The lower house of the Missouri legislature 
passed on April 14 a resolution to submit a prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment to popular vote. — The Nebraska legislature passed laws providing for 
guaranteed bank deposits, physical valuation of public service corporation 
property and direct election of United States senators. The lower house of 
the Nevada legislature on February 2 passed resolutions endorsing the ac- 
tion of California with regard to the Japanese and urging that state to pay 
no attention to the remonstrances of President Roosevelt. — The New 
Hampshire legislature appropriated $1,000,000 for highways and passed 
direct primary and anti-lobbying bills. — Two measures supported by Gov- 
ernor Hughes — the bill providing for direct nominations and the bill plac- 
ing telegraph and telephone companies under the supervision of the Public 
Service Commission — were defeated by the New York assembly by an 
overwhelming majority on April 8. In December, Governor Hughes ap- 
pointed a commission of nine men, including bankers, business men and 
economists, to investigate exchanges in New York. On January 19, Elihu 
Root was chosen United States Senator to succeed Senator Piatt.— The con- 
stitutional amendment establishing the initiative and referendum in North 
Dakota (see last Record, p. 760) was defeated in January, largely, it is 
reported, through the fear of the temperance element that it might be used 
to undo prohibition. — There has been a wave of prohibition in Ohio; fifty- 
five of the eighty-eight counties were dry on December 6 and the local op- 
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tion elections since that date have resulted in several additional victories 
for the temperance element. On January 12, Theodore Burton was elected 
United States Senator by the state legislature to succeed Senator Foraker. — 
George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, declared to be the people's choice 
for United States Senator at the November election in Oregon, was chosen 
for that place on January 19 although the state legislature was Republican, 
enough members of that party having pledged themselves to abide by the 
result of the popular election. An attempt to raise the Japanese exclusion 
question in the legislature was defeated in February. — Application for a su- 
persedeas removing the cases of the men convicted of defrauding the state 
of Pennsylvania in connection with the furnishing of the Capitol building at 
Harrisburg to the Superior Court at Philadelphia was granted in December 
and the men released on bail (see last Record, p. 760). George T. Oliver, 
Republican, of Pittsburg, was elected on March 16 by the Pennsylvania 
legislature to fill the unexpired term of Senator Knox, who resigned to be- 
come Secretary of State. — Local option was killed in South Carolina in 
February after a sensational filibuster lasting several days. — The legislature 
of Tennessee passed a state-wide prohibition bill on January 12-13 ar >d re- 
passed it a week later over Governor Patterson's veto. This was followed 
by a law prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquors in the state 
after January 1, 1910, which was likewise vetoed by the governor and 
promptly repassed. — Following the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company case (supra, p. 356) the Texas legislature 
amended the anti-trust law by increasing the fine that may be imposed 
from #50 to $1500 a day and fixing the maximum term of imprisonment at 
twelve instead of five years. — The Vermont legislature has changed the 
Board of Railway Commissioners into a Public Service Commission with 
supervision over railroads, telephone, telegraph, gas, water and power 
companies, and with authority to prevent discriminations in rates and to 
control stock issues. — A compromise local-option bill making each incor- 
porated city and each county district a unit was passed by the 'Washington 
legislature in March. An anti-race track gambling bill was also enacted. — 
Senator Isaac Stephenson who was nominated by the Republicans of 'Wis- 
consin at the direct primary to succeed himself as United States Senator 
was stoutly opposed by the state legislature on the ground that he had won 
his victory only by a lavish and corrupt use of money at the primary. 
After an investigation and some heated debate, Mr. Stephenson was elected 
on the twenty-third ballot taken March 4. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Robert F. Maddox, the independent and 
reform candidate for mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, defeated the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee in the city election of December. — In a report submitted to 
the Mayor on November 15, the Finance Commission of Boston declared 
that a "lamentable picture of dishonesty and greed was disclosed" in the 
administration of the city; the Commission recommended a reorganization 
of the city government centralizing power in the hands of the mayor. 
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reducing the number of the council to nine and vesting the control of 
finances in a Finance Commission. These recommendations were laid 
before the state legislature for action. — After several weeks' investigation of 
charges growing out of the first primaries held in Chicago under the new 
law (see last Record, p. 760) a special grand jury returned eighty-one 
indictments against politicians and other persons for every variety of fraud- 
ulent practice. The regular organization candidates were generally vic- 
torious against the Municipal Voters' League in the city elections of Feb- 
ruary 23. — Judge Lindsey, of the juvenile court in Denver, to whom neither 
party would give a re-nomination, was reelected in November as an inde- 
pendent candidate, receiving 29,000 votes against a total of 17,000 polled 
by his opponents. — Charges of corruption and misgovernment having been 
brought against Mayor Harper of Los Angeles, the Municipal League se- 
cured the necessary signatures to act under the recall provision of the city 
charter; and at an election held March 26 the reform candidate, George 
Alexander, was elected mayor, Mr. Harper having been compelled to 
withdraw from the race on account of the charges against his administra- 
tion.— The reelection of John F. Ahearn to the presidency of the borough 
of Manhattan in the City of Hew York by the board of aldermen after his 
removal by Governor Hughes (see last Record, p. 761) was declared 
illegal and void by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court on March 
5. The charges against District Attorney William T. Jerome (see last 
Record, p. 761) were dismissed by Governor Hughes on March 23. The 
eighty cent gas law (see Record for June, 1908, p. 363) was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on January 4 (see Federal 
Judiciary, supra). The sum to be returned to consumers amounted to 
about $9,000,000. The Charter Commission (see Record for June, 1908, 
p. 364) made its report to the legislature in March recommending the 
abolition of the board of aldermen and the substitution of an unpaid council 
of thirty-nine members, the concentration of executive and financial busi- 
ness in the hands of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, the increase 
in the mayor's salary to $25,000 and reform in the system of accounting 
and purchasing. — A startling sensation was precipitated in Pittsburg on 
December 21, when seven prominent members of the city council and two 
bankers were arrested for bribery, conspiracy and corrupt solicitation, on 
charges preferred by the Voters' Civic League. This action grew out of an 
investigation made by detectives under the direction of Mayor Guthrie and 
the League, which had been in progress for nearly a year. On January 1 2, 
Charles S. Cameron, president of the Tube City Street Railway Company, 
was found guilty of attempting to bribe a councilman to vote for a franchise 
he desired for his company. There have been several other convictions; 
indictments were returned on March 22 against six other councilors and 
business men connected with the scandal, and the investigation is still in 
progress. — The bribery scandals of San Francisco (see last Record, p. 
761) had a dramatic climax on November 12 when Francis J. Heney, who 
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had been in charge of the prosecutions for two years, was shot and seriously 
wounded by Morris Haas whom he had exposed as an ex -convict a short 
time before. The following day Haas committed suicide in the county jail 
where he was confined. December 10, Abraham Ruef was convicted on 
the charge of having bribed Supervisor Furey to aid the United Railroads 
Company in securing the overhead trolley franchise, and a few days later 
the court imposed a sentence of fourteen years in the penitentiary. In 
February, ex-Supervisor M. W. Coffey was found guilty of having accepted 
a bribe in connection with the United Railways overhead trolley franchise. 
The latter part of January, Patrick Calhoun was brought to trial; there are 
seventeen indictments against him relating to the overhead trolley franchise 
for which he is said to have paid 11250,000. On December 31, E. A. S. 
Blake was sentenced to imprisonment for four years for attempting to bribe 
a juror at the first trial of Abraham Ruef. — The commission form of 
municipal government went into effect in Waco, Texas, on April 16. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILWAYS.— The hearings in 
the proceedings on the part of the federal government looking toward the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil Company (see last Record, p. 762) con- 
tinued with occasional intermissions into January, and on April 5 the case 
came to a hearing before four judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Louis. Frank IB. Kellogg, speaking for the federal government, after 
charging the monopoly with discrimination in prices, making rebates, 
bribing railway employees and sustaining dummy independent concerns to 
do the price cutting, demanded that an end should be made to it. The 
argument concluded on April 10 when the judges withdrew to consider the 
record in the case embracing more than eleven million words prepared by 
a score or more of eminent attorneys after almost two years of hard labor. 
The petition for a rehearing filed by the federal government in the case of 
the $29,240,000 fine imposed on the Standard Oil Company (see last 
Record, p. 762) was denied by the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago on 
November 10. Attorney -General Bonaparte then filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on November 23, urging the court to 
issue a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals to review the judg- 
ment of that court reversing the original ruling by Judge Landis; but this 
petition was denied by the Supreme Court on January 4. The case then 
went back to the District Court in Chicago for retrial, and, on a hearing 
before Judge Anderson, the jury on March 10, found the Standard Oil 
Company not guilty. On March 1 5 Judge Hazel at Buffalo denied the 
motion of the Standard Oil Company for a new trial in the Jamestown re- 
bating case (see last Record, p. 762) and imposed a fine of $20,000. — The 
federal government on December 1 began to take testimony in its action 
designed to dissolve the Union Pacific Railroad system as a merger in re- 
straint of trade violating the Sherman anti-trust act. The government 
asked the Court to set aside the ownership by the Pacific Railroad Company 
of its subsidiaries, the Southern Pacific, the San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
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Salt Lake roads, and the ownership by either the Union Pacific or the 
Oregon Short Line of stock in the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific roads, these roads being deemed 
competitors of the Union Pacific. — On February 23, the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the verdict of the Circuit Court for the southern 
district of New York imposing fines aggregating $134,000 on the New 
York Central Railroad Company for granting rebates to the American 
Sugar Company. In March the Company pleaded guilty to rebating in 
connection with the transportation of cooperage supplies and was fined 
$10,000. — A decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Decem- 
ber, held that allowances for the transfer of sugar from refineries to trains 
were essentially rebates and in violation of the law. These allowances 
amounting from 2 to 4^ cents per hundred pounds have been in vogue 
since 1885 and have been made public only since the passage of the Elkins 
act of 1903. — The final decree of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the federal government's suit to dissolve the Tobacco Trust (see last 
Record, p. 762) was filed on December 16, with Commissioner Shields of 
New York. The decree provided that the petition against certain com- 
panies, including the Imperial Tobacco Company and the British-American 
Tobacco Company be dismissed, and added that the other defendants con- 
cerned, The American Tobacco Company, The American Snuff Company, 
The American Cigar Company, American Stogie Company and the Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Company constituted combinations in restraint of trade 
and were further enjoined from engaging in interstate trade until they could 
show to the court the restoration of reasonable competitive conditions. The 
restraining order was stayed, however, on appeal to the Supreme Court. — 
The hearings in the matter of the Powder Trust (see last Record, p. 762) 
have been continued. — The first of January, the Supreme Court decided 
that the Chicago and Alton Railway Company would have to pay a $60,000 
fine for granting rebates to Schwartzschild and Sulzberger on the shipment 
of packing-house products from Kansas City, Missouri, to eastern points. — 
In November, the government began an action against the Sugar Trust to 
recover $3,624,121 alleged to be due in duties and forfeitures because of 
frauds in weighing on the Trust's docks. On April 29 it was announced 
that the government would accept an offer from the Trust of a large sum in 
settlement of all claims, but that criminal prosecutions would be continued. 
— Judge McPherson, of the United States District Court at Kansas City, 
Missouri, handed down on March 8 a noteworthy decision in favor of the 
railroads operating in that state by declaring invalid the state two-cent fare 
and the maximum freight-rate law. — During the latter part of January the 
government filed thirty-five suits againt the Oregon and California Railroad 
Company, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company and many other corpo- 
rations and private persons to recover 353,000 acres of land valued at 
$15,000,000 alleged to have been wrongfully held by the railway com- 
panies and wrongfully sold to other parties. — After lengthy proceedings be- 
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ginning in December, two Standard Oil concerns, the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and the Republican Oil Company of Ohio were ousted from 
Missouri under a decision of the Supreme Court of that state rendered in 
March, and the Waters-Pierce Company, a Standard Oil subsidiary con- 
cern was permitted to continue business under a pledge that it would obey 
the law of the state against monopolies and free itself from control by the 
Standard. The three companies were also heavily fined. — In January, the 
International Harvester Company was ordered to pay a fine of #12,600 by 
the Kansas Supreme Court for violating the anti-trust laws of the State. — 
The decree of the Supreme Court of Texas imposing a fine of $1,623,000 
on the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of St. Louis and ousting it from the 
state was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States on Jan- 
uary 18 (see above, State Affairs). 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — On December 23, Justice Wright, at Wash- 
ington, sentenced Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, all 
officers of the American Federation of Labor, to imprisonment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail for violating the injunction issued by Justice Gould of 
the District Supreme Court in the Bucks Stove and Range Case (see last 
Record, p. 764). Justice Wright was very bitter in his denunciation of 
some of the methods of organized workingmen declaring that they had been 
undone "through the errors of misguiding leaders, swollen by pigmy 
power." The three defendants were released on bail pending an appeal 
in the case which went first to the District Court of Appeals and will go to 
the United States Supreme Court, so that probably a year's time will elapse 
before a final decision is reached. The Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, on March 1 1, handed down a decision confirming the original 
injunction issued by Justice Gould with the modification that the defendants 
could not be restrained from making reference in their publications to the 
boycott, although they could not interfere with the company's business by 
placing it on an " unfair" list. — A serious strike on the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg was averted in December when the Federal Arbitration 
Board induced the railway company to concede the demands of the Loco- 
motive Engineers. — A strike by fifteen hundred clay workers along the 
Raritan river in New Jersey culminated on November 25 in violence 
and several strikers were shot and seriously injured by deputy sheriffs. 
The state militia was ordered out by Governor Fort to keep order. — At the 
convention of the United Mine Workers at Indianapolis in February, 
Thomas L. Lewis was reelected president of the organization. In March 
negotiations for terms with the anthracite coal operators were opened in 
view of the expiration of the three-year agreement on March 31, but the 
demands of the miners for better wages were refused by the operators and 
for a time a serious strike seemed inevitable. However, during the last 
week in April, the contestants were able to come to terms. — A strike of 
about 20,000 union hatmakers was ordered by the President, John A. 
Moffitt and the Executive Board of the Union against the National Fur Hat 
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Manufacturers' Association for discontinuing the use of the label in its shops. 
The manufacturers published a statement to the affect that the union had 
violated an agreement made in July, 1907, and announced that the hat 
works would be run as open shops. No adjustment has yet been reached. 
— Neil McDonald, business agent of the Lynn Building Trades Council was 
fined in the Superior Court of Boston on February 1 3 for contempt, the 
court ruling that any union man having knowledge of an injunction issued 
would be found guilty of contempt though he was not named individually 
when the injunction first issued. 

The Race Problem and Lynching. — The Brownsville affair (see Record, 
for June, 1907, p. 365) was revived in December by a special message 
from President Roosevelt to Congress in connection with what purported to 
be a confession of a former soldier which cleared up the mystery. The 
matter was again the subject of an acrimonious debate which resulted in 
February in the passage of a bill granting to the negro soldiers discharged 
for their alleged shooting up of Brownsville the right to re-enlist upon prov- 
ing their innocence of the charges, and providing for a military board of 
five officers to examine into the individual cases and report from time to 
time to the Secretary of War. The final report of the board is to be sub- 
mitted within one year and the soldiers re-instated are to have pay and 
allowances since the date of their discharge. — In January one conviction was 
reported in the cases arising out of the race riots at Springfield, Illinois 
(see last Record, p. 764); Abraham Rayner, charged with being the 
leader of the mob that lynched the negroes and burned the houses, was 
acquitted on trial for murder and again when tried for destroying property, 
but was found guilty of stealing a militia officer's sword worth $15. — An 
unidentified negro who broke into the home of a white man at Statenville, 
Georgia, on December 10 was tracked to a swamp by a mob the following 
day and killed. — Richard Robertson, who shot and killed Deputy Sheriff 
Patch at Mobile, Alabama, was lynched during the morning of January 23. 
— On February 9, Roby Baskin, a negro who confessed the murder of a 
white minister was hanged at Houston, Mississippi, by a crowd of over 300 
citizens. — Dave Alexander was hanged to a telegraph pole at Pensacola, 
Florida, on April 5 for the murder of a policeman. — Three negroes were 
lynched at Marshall, Texas, on April 30 for killing a deputy sheriff. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
The Argentine Congress authorized in December the expenditure by the 
government of about seventy million dollars on armaments, and in Febru- 
ary the issue of a fifty million dollar internal loan. — The Bolivian Congress 
directed the president in November to negotiate a loan of two and a half 
million dollars, the most of which would be spent on schools and courts. — 
The legislature of Brazil voted in November a coffee loan of seventy-five 
million dollars and in December authorized the expenditure of seventy mil- 
lion dollars on armaments. Riots against the lighting and power company 
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of Rio de Janeiro were suppressed by the government in January. — The 
general Cuban election on November 14 resulted in a victory for the Lib- 
erals and the choice of General Jose Miguel Gomez as president. The formal 
transfer of power by the provisional government to the new republican 
officers took place on January 28, and the American troops were gradually 
withdrawn. Among the first acts of the new Cuban Congress were the 
passage of a general amnesty bill and the suspension, at the discretion of 
the president, of the export duty on tobacco, sugar and liquors. A much- 
discussed bill forbidding the further purchase of lands in Cuba by aliens 
was defeated, as was also a measure which in substance called for the 
recognition of negroes in appointment to offices to the extent of thirty per 
cent of the entire number appointed. Slight disturbances among the rural 
guards of Santa Clara province were easily suppressed in March. — Early in' 
December, an uprising at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, culminated in the flight of 
Nord Alexis, president of the republic during the last six years, and the 
assumption of supreme authority by General Antoine Simon. Alexis took 
refuge in Jamaica, and the Haytian legislature on December 17 unani- 
mously confirmed the provisional presidency of General Simon. — The Mex- 
ican congressional building was destroyed by fire on March 23, together 
with important archives. President Diaz signified in April his willingness to 
accept another renomination. — President Castro left Venezuela in Novem- 
ber to receive medical treatment in Germany. He landed in Spain, was 
permitted to cross France, and arrived at Berlin on December 14. The 
seizure of Venezuelan vessels by Dutch warships (see supra, p. 347) caused 
rioting in the republic against the Castro regime, and the first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Juan Vincente Gomez, who had been left in charge of the gov- 
ernment, declared that he had discovered a plot against his life in which 
President Castro was implicated. Gomez, who was then proclaimed presi- 
dent, deported the military leaders who had supported the former president, 
dismissed a number of Castro ministers and seized the national bank. 
He exacted an oath of loyalty from civil and military officials and was 
recognized by the powers. Ex-President Castro sailed for home in April, 
but the new Venezuelan government threatened his arrest on charges of 
murder and embezzlement if he should return, and Great Britain forbade 
his landing at Trinidad. He went ashore at Martinique, but the French 
government ordered his deportation. He announced that he would reside 
temporarily in Spain. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
THE UNITED KINGDOM.— The session of Parliament which closed 
on December 2 1 was marked more by failure on the part of the ministry 
to pass important measures than by successes. Little was accomplished 
aside from the old-age pension law (see last Record, p. 766), which went 
into effect on January 1. Some reforms in the child-labor laws were 
adopted, but the government's bill for an eight-hour day in the mines was 
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so amended that the working day was practically fixed at nine hours. The 
Birrell Education Bill, published on November 2 1 , was withdrawn on De- 
cember 4 on account of the determined opposition of the House of Lords 
and the inability of the government and the ecclesiastical authorities, nota- 
bly the archbishop of Canterbury, to agree on the details. After many 
months of discussion in parliament and much popular agitation throughout 
the country, the Licensing Bill, which provided for a tax on the liquor busi- 
ness and the gradual curtailing of the trade, passed the Commons on No- 
vember 20 by 350 votes to 113 but a week later was decisively rejected by 
the Lords by a vote of 272 to 96. At the reopening of parliament on Feb- 
ruary 16, the government foreshadowed estimated increased expenditures 
of a hundred million dollars for armaments and old-age pensions, and 
promised important measures dealing with Welsh disestablishment, Irish 
land, unemployment and sweating. The budget for 1909-1910, introduced 
by Mr. Lloyd-George on April 29, contained provisions for state insurance 
against loss of employment and state aid in the development of natural re- 
sources, and appropriations of $500,000 for labor exchanges for both skilled 
and unskilled labor and of one million dollars to start afforestation, the re- 
clamation of waste land and the encouragement of small agricultural hold- 
ings; the new taxation, by which the estimated deficit of nearly eighty 
million dollars would be made good, was said to be the most comprehensive 
revision of the British fiscal system since the Gladstonian free-trade budgets; 
the chancellor's proposals embodied a super-tax on incomes of over $25,000, 
taxes on mining royalties, on urban undeveloped land, on the ungotten 
mineral valuation of land, on the unearned increment, on stock-exchange 
speculation, increased death duties, a whisky duty increased by a third, 
and additional taxes on tobacco and motor cars. — The rejection of the 
Licensing Bill by the House of Lords after it had passed the Commons by 
large majorities, coupled with the defeat and abandonment of the Educa- 
tion Bill, rendered acute the strained relations between the two houses of 
parliament, and it was reported that the government, in case of an early 
dissolution, would make the reform of the upper house the main issue in 
the campaign. A committee appointed by the Lords nearly two years 
previously to consider the reformation of that house, proposed in December 
to abolish heredity as the sole qualification for membership and to require 
that a member of the upper house must have sat for ten years in the Com- 
mons or have held an important public office or have been elected by the 
peers. The committee of the Lords further admitted that the party in 
power in the Commons ought always to be able to count on a substantial 
following in the upper house and recommended that the number of the 
Lords should be reduced from 608, as at present, to about 350. — The Irish 
Nationalist Convention, held at Dublin in February and attended by about 
two thousand delegates, passed resolutions demanding home rule and ex- 
pressing confidence in the Irish parliamentary party. Mr. John Redmond 
expressed his approval of the Birrell Irish Land Bill, which aims to enlarge 
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the scope of the Wyndham Act of 1903, but the convention, after a violent 
scene, rejected an amendment in favor of the bill. A resolution approving 
of the Irish language as a compulsory subject for matriculation at the 
National University was carried, and a resolution in behalf of woman 
suffrage was rejected. Mr. Redmond was reelected to the leadership of 
the party. Mr. James Farrell, an Irish Nationalist member of parliament, 
was arrested in December and sent to jail for six months for publish- 
ing boycotting notices in his newspaper. — The total pauperism of London 
reached the highest mark for thirty-eight years. On December 1 2 the rate 
per thousand inhabitants was 27.2. — Admiral Sir Charles Beresford retired 
in March from naval command, and was succeeded by Sir William Henry 
May. 

AUSTRALIA. — Mr. Fisher, the leader of the Labor Party in the Fed- 
eral House of Representatives, withdrew his support from the government 
and by means of a coalition with the opposition succeeded in ousting the 
cabinet on November 10 by a vote of 49 to 13. He thereupon formed a 
new cabinet of Moderate Laborites with the tentative support of Mr. Deakin, 
and in March announced a program centering on defence and finance, 
compulsory military training, the construction of four ocean destroyers and 
sixteen river destroyers in addition to those already ordered and an esti- 
mated increased expenditure of six million dollars to be met by a progres- 
sive land tax on estates over $25,000 in value. Parliament passed bills 
prohibiting the importation of goods wholly or partially prison-made and 
confirming the selection of Yass-Canberra as the capital of the Common- 
wealth, but rejected a proposal to purchase a site in Trafalgar Square, 
London, for the erection of offices for the Australian Agent. A constitu- 
tional amendment was considered empowering parliament to secure fair 
conditions to wage-earners in industries protected by the tariff. — A distinctly 
anti-federal ministry was formed in Queensland in November. — Admiral 
Sir D. H. Bosanquet was appointed governor of South Australia in De- 
cember, and the ministry was defeated on its proposal for a progressive 
land-tax. — The ministry of Victoria was reconstructed in November by 
the addition of several conservatives opposed to the demands of the Labor 
Party, but suffered defeat and dissolved the legislature. The elections in 
December increased the Labor representation and Sir T. Bent resigned the 
premiership. Mr. John Murray succeeded in January in forming a coali- 
tion cabinet of Ministerialists and Independents against the Laborites. A 
bill passed the Legislature in November enabling women to vote at state 
elections. 

CANADA. — The eleventh Federal Parliament opened on January 20. 
The government announced that in view of a decrease in revenue the appro- 
priations would be the smallest in several years. Measures were introduced 
providing for the repression of the payment of secret commissions and gra- 
tuities in both public and private business, the construction of a railway 
from the prairie provinces to Hudson Bay, the assumption of a share in im- 
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perial naval defence and more stringent amendments to the immigration 
laws. A new governmental department of External Affairs was formed in 
February with the approval of the imperial government to deal with gen- 
eral external relations of the Dominion, such as the correspondence with 
the imperial government, with the sister colonies, and with the British am- 
bassador at Washington. Parliament in March increased the annual sub- 
sidy to the Franco-Canadian steamship line from #75,000 to $200,000 and 
authorized a government loan to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway of ten 
million dollars for ten years in order to complete 970 miles of the prairie 
section from Winnipeg to Wolf Creek. The bill enlarging Manitoba, On- 
tario and Quebec was shelved because the first two could not agree as to 
the proposed boundaries. — Civil service scandals in the marine agencies at 
Halifax and Quebec were exposed in November and investigated by a 
special government commission. — Mr. Oliver, minister of the interior, stated 
in the House of Commons that on January 1 there were 38,258 Orientals 
in Canada distributed as follows: 17,239 Chinese; 15,848 Japanese; 5,171 
Indians. The total number who had become British subjects in Canada 
was 7,442. — Lord Strathcona gave in March a sum of $250,000 for the 
physical and military training of children in the public schools of the Do- 
minion. — As result of the local-option vote in Toronto in January, there 
was a considerable reduction in the number of licenses. — The province of 
Alberta installed a public telephone system in January, and the premiers 
of the three prairie provinces conferred at Winnipeg on public ownership 
of grain elevators. — The legislature of Manitoba voted in March to hold a 
world's fair at Winnipeg in 191 2 to commemorate the centenary of the es- 
tablishment of the Red River Colony by Lord Selkirk. — The act passed 
annually for ten years by the legislature of British Columbia embodying 
the Natal educational test in immigration regulations, was for the tenth 
time vetoed by the Dominion government on imperial grounds. The court 
of appeal also declared unconstitutional the fishery regulations enacted by 
the legislature. The provincial government determined in March to submit 
a referendum to the people on the question of local option. 

INDIA. — The fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's proclamation trans- 
ferring the government of India from the East India Company to the Crown, 
was observed by the viceroy at Jodhpur on November 2. A letter from 
the king was adversely criticized by all the native press with but one ex- 
ception. — Agitation against British rule has continued and has been ac- 
companied by repressive measures on the part of the government. One 
very radical newspaper, Bande Mataram, was confiscated for seditious 
writings, and another, the Yugantar, removed to the French settlement of 
Chandarnagar. An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Sir Andrew Fraser, 
the lieutenant-governor, was made at Calcutta on November 7. In De- 
cember, the Vice-regal Council enacted a summary justice bill, providing 
for the trial of anarchical offenses by a bench of three judges of the High 
Court without jury, and forbidding the assembling of the Extremist Congress 
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at Nagpur. — Reforms outlined by Lord Morley late in December, promised 
the abandonment of the principle of permanent official majorities on pro- 
vincial councils while retaining the principle for the Vice-regal Council, 
and further guaranteed the representation of minorities in the electoral col- 
leges. The Moderate National Congress, which opened at Madras on 
December 28, expressed satisfaction with the reform scheme and declared 
that self-government was an ideal of the future. Many complaints were 
presented, however, by Mohammedans of inadequate representation in the 
proposed electoral colleges, and Lord Morley, replying to one of these 
deputations on January 27, said that he thought separate electoral colleges 
might be devised for their co-religionists. Several prominent ruling chiefs 
and hereditary nobles in the Punjab formed in March an association to 
support the British government. — The British Colonial Secretary appointed 
in March a special commission to investigate the emigration of Indians to 
the crown colonies. 

NEW ZEALAND. — Returns from the parliamentary elections on No- 
vember 17 gave the government 50 seats, the opposition 25, and the inde- 
pendents 5, thus cutting the ministerial majority from 42 to 20. One 
interesting event of the elections was a notable increase in the no-license 
vote, largely attributable, according to the Dominion press, to the increased 
women's vote. — Sir Joseph Ward in January reconstructed his cabinet.— 
The Federal Council of the Cook Islands declined in November to be 
represented in the New Zealand parliament on the ground that the islands 
were included in the Dominion only for imperial purposes. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The National Convention, which assembled at 
Durban on October 1 2 (see last Record, p. 769) and moved to Cape Town 
on November 23, found difficulty in devising a scheme of federation not so 
much because of jealousies between Dutch and English as because of differ- 
ence concerning the site of the capital and the relations between Europeans 
and natives. Agreement was finally reached early in February, and the 
published constitution provided for more than federal union, — for sub- 
stantial unification. The Union is to embrace the four colonies, the name 
of Orange River Colony being changed on the suggestion of Dr. Jameson 
to Orange Free State Province. The federal government, vested in the 
sovereign of the United Kingdom, is to consist of a governor-general with 
a salary of #50,000 a year; an executive council, appointed by the gov- 
ernor; a senate of forty members chosen for ten years, eight appointed by 
the executive council and eight by each provincial legislature; and a house 
of assembly of 121 members distributed at the outset as follows: Cape of 
Good Hope 51, Transvaal 36, Natal 17, Orange Free State 17, automatic 
redistribution of seats taking place every five years. Members of both 
houses must be British subjects of European descent resident in the Union 
for five years. No voter is to be disqualified on the ground solely of race 
or color, and the native franchise in the Cape Colony is not to be altered 
except by a two-thirds majority of both houses. In case the two houses 
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disagree on any question, they are to come together and decide the differ- 
ence by a majority of the joint assembly The provinces, which will cor- 
respond to the existing colonies, are to be administered by an administra- 
tor appointed by the governor-general, an executive committee and an 
elective provincial council; they are to have charge of local affairs, but 
powers not specifically delegated to the provinces are inherent in the federal 
government. Pretoria is to be the seat of the government offices and Cape 
Town of parliament. The English and Dutch languages are to be official 
and enjoy equal privileges. Provision is made for a supreme court. The 
Union will take over the debts of the existing colonies, and the railways 
are to be placed under a minister and a permanent advisory commission of 
three. Constitutional amendments may be adopted by a two-thirds major- 
ity of both houses. — The four colonial parliaments met in special session on 
March 30 to discuss the act of union and to propose amendments. Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony speedily accepted the act, and the approval 
of Cape Colony and Natal, although more grudging chiefly on account of 
the native question, seemed in April to be probable. It was announced 
that the National Convention would reassemble in May to consider amend- 
ments and the parliaments again in June to make final ratification. — A con- 
ference was held at Durban in January to promote the formation of a Labor 
Party similar to that in the United Kingdom. — The trial of Dinuzulu on 
charges of treason, which was begun in Natal on November 23 before 
three royal commissioners, resulted in March in the sentence of the cele- 
brated native chieftain to four years' imprisonment, dating from his arrest 
fifteen months previously, and to a fine of $500. — The courts quashed in 
November the convictions of 54 Indians for re-entering the Transvaal after 
deportation. Mr. Gandhi was convicted in March of violation of the regis- 
tration act and sentenced to #250 fine or 3 months' imprisonment. 

OTHER COLONIES. — The elections in Newfoundland on November 2 
gave the Bond and Morris parties each eighteen seats, and the premier, Sir 
Robert Bond, unable to secure the election of his candidate for speaker on 
the assembling of parliament on February 25, resigned. Mr. Bond was 
appointed premier and parliament temporarily adjourned. Another gen- 
eral election to break the deadlock seemed inevitable. — The opium com- 
mission of the Straits Settlements recommended in January the substitu- 
tion of a government monopoly for private opium farms. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE — Parliament, which has been in session during most of the 
period under review, has devoted major attention to the budget, the old- 
age pension bill, the income-tax bill and naval reorganization. The budget 
was voted in November and December by large majorities. A committee 
of the senate, which for nearly two years had been considering the Old-Age 
Pension Bill passed by the Deputies, reported in February that it was im- 
practicable and offered a substitute measure providing for annual pensions 
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of 24 dollars to members of the working classes at the age of 65 and over, 
the money to be supplied by the state and by an annual tax on employers 
of nine francs for every employee over eighteen years of age and of four 
and a half francs for every one under eighteen. The Income-Tax Bill, 
which passed the Deputies on March 9 by 406 votes to 166 and which is 
expected to receive drastic revision in the Senate, constitutes a complete re- 
adjustment of the country's fiscal system by doing away with many of the 
vexatious and antiquated taxes, like those on windows and doors, and sub- 
stituting an income-tax proportionate to the annual income of the taxpayer; 
day laborers are practically exempted, and the taxes upon incomes above 
$1000 a year are made progressive up to four per cent of the total; one pro- 
vision bears heavily on foreign residents whose taxes are practically quad- 
rupled, their incomes being calculated at seven times the amount of rent 
they pay; an important amendment postpones the bill's application until a 
parallel bill, assuring revenue to the various communes and departments, 
becomes a law. The ministry foreshadowed an increased deficit and an- 
nounced in April that plans would be submitted for special temporary taxes 
until the Income-Tax Bill should become effective. M. Picard's proposals 
for the reorganization of the navy, involving additional expenditure of forty- 
five million dollars, were presented in February, but were later cut down to 
thirty-eight millions. Among the minor acts of parliament was one in Feb- 
ruary authorizing the Indo-Chinese administration to issue a loan of eleven 
million dollars for the completion of the Yun-nan Railway. The Deputies 
voted on December 8 by 330 to 201 to retain the death penalty in the code. 
The customs committee of the lower house proposed in February a tariff revi- 
sion, increasing the duties on 866 classes of imports, but the ministry expressed 
its disapproval. — President Fallieres was assaulted by a Nationalist waiter on 
Christmas Day. The assailant was sentenced in March to four years' impris- 
onment. — The senatorial elections on January 3 in thirty-two departments 
were distinctly favorable to the Radicals, and M. Clemenceau was reelected by 
an increased majority. — The Council of State completed the delimitation of 
the champagne district in December and decreed that henceforth the spark- 
ling wines from other regions must not be sold as champagne. — Admiral Ger- 
minet was removed in December from command of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron on account of public utterances to the effect that his vessels were deficient 
in munitions. The chamber expressed its confidence in the government's 
naval policy by 355 to 142. — In March, a strike broke out among the gov- 
ernment's postal and telegraph employees which finally ended on the 23rd 
in a compromise, after causing great public inconvenience. The Deputies 
passed a vote of confidence in the government by 344 to 138, and voted by 
458 to 69 a condemnation of strikes in the public service. It was reported 
in April that the Council of the Confederation of Labor was energetically 
organizing government employees and demanding that representation in 
parliament should be based not on territorial divisions but on organized 
classes of citizens. M. Clemenceau declared his hostility to any such pro- 
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gram. — An interesting decision of the Dijon Court of Appeals, handed down 
in December in a case which had been pending for nearly two years, 
allowed damages to parents for anti-militarist teaching in the public schools. 
GERMANY. — The emperor's statements as to his country's relations 
with Great Britain, published late in October in the London Telegraph (see 
last Record, p. 748), aroused keen criticism in Germany and revived the 
demand for the conduct of foreign affairs exclusively by a ministry re- 
sponsible to the Reichstag. Notices of interpellations on the emperor's 
utterances were served in the Reichstag immediately after the assembling 
on November 4. The debate began on the tenth before a crowded house, 
including all the ministers and the members of the Bundesrath. Prince 
Biilow affirmed that the emperor was sincerely desirous of promoting 
cordial relations with Great Britain and stated his conviction that the em- 
peror would in future, even in private conversation, maintain that reserve 
which was indispensable in the interest of a uniform policy and of the 
authority of the crown, and if such were not the case, the imperial 
chancellor could not assume the responsibility. Motions introduced by the 
Centre and by the Social Democrats calling upon the government to bring 
in a bill establishing the parliamentary responsibility of the chancellor were 
referred to a special commission of twenty-eight members. As the result 
of a long conference between the emperor and Prince Biilow, an official 
statement was issued on November 17: "Notwithstanding the exaggera- 
tions of public criticism, which he feels to be unjust, the emperor regards it 
as his highest imperial duty to safeguard the stability of the policy of the 
empire without prejudice to constitutional responsibilities. Accordingly, 
his Majesty approved the declarations made by the Imperial Chancellor in 
the Reichstag and assured Prince Biilow of his continued confidence." 
The agitation perceptibly lessened, and Prince Biilow declared in the 
Reichstag on March 30 that he would remain in office as long as he had 
the confidence of the emperor and the approval of his own conscience. — 
The principal measures before the Reichstag were increased armaments 
and increased taxes. The government' s financial scheme, as outlined on 
November 4, included a partial state monopoly of spirits, special taxes on 
other liquors, electricity, gas and advertisements, death duties and an 
arrangement excluding descendants in the third and more distant degrees 
from the right of inheritance, such property to go to the state. The scheme 
aroused opposition not only among the Liberals but among the Agrarians, 
and the finance committee rejected most of the proposals. Prince Biilow 
arranged late in March a compromise which seemed to assure the united 
support of the bloc and by which a property tax would be levied on the 
federated states, each one being left to raise its quota by general taxes on 
income, property and legacies. The estimates for the navy, published in 
November, called for a hundred million dollars, an increase of over fifteen 
millions; and their adoption on March 24, practically without debate, was 
interpreted by the German press as a great success for Prince Bulow's man- 
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agement of the bloc. The Reichstag passed a supplementary law in De- 
cember fixing a maximum ten-hour day for women and children in 
industrial employment.— The registration of unemployed in Berlin on 
November 17 was 41,468; the number was probably not complete inas- 
much as the registration was voluntary. — The budget committee of the 
Prussian Diet rejected in December a proposal for graduated taxation of 
the profits of joint-stock companies and other trading organizations. As 
a substitute for this proposal a temporary increase of the income-tax was 
approved. A motion of the Socialists for franchise reform was rejected on 
January 26 by 168 votes to 165. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
called forth several Slavic demonstrations. Riots in Prague on November 
29 and December 1 resulted in the proclamation of martial law in that city. 
In January, 52 Slavic leaders were indicted at Agram for treason for par- 
ticipation in a movement for the separation of Croatia, Slavonia and Bosnia 
from the Dual Monarchy and their union with Servia, but proceedings were 
suspended in March. — The Austrian chamber, which assembled on Janu- 
ary 20, was unable to act on account of the disorder and obstruction of the 
Czech Radicals, and was closed on February 5. Baron von Bierneth re- 
constructed the cabinet in the interest of harmony. Serious student riots 
at Vienna in November followed demonstrations of Italians in behalf of the 
establishment of an Italian university at Trieste. — Count Andrassy, Hun- 
garian minister of the interior, dissolved several trades-unions in January. 
Labor leaders, who agitated a general strike throughout the country, were 
arrested. — It was announced in November that the new Bosnian Diet would 
consist of 52 elected and 28 ex-officio members; the Serbs would have 27, 
the Musselmans 34 and the Catholic Croats 19. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE. — The Italian government, after a 
protracted debate in the Chamber on its foreign policy, was upheld in De- 
cember by a vote of 276 to 134. — The earthquake of December 28, which 
desolated Calabria and Sicily, destroying Messina and Reggio and killing 
some hundred thousand persons, was a severe blow to the country. In ad- 
dition to the numerous gifts from individual Italians and from foreigners 
for the relief of the sufferers, parliament promptly appropriated six million 
dollars and imposed special taxes which were expected to yield additional 
eleven millions for the purpose. — Signor Giolitti won a great victory in the 
parliamentary elections on March 7. The returns showed 350 Ministerial- 
ists, 103 Extreme Left, 43 Constitutional Opposition and 16 Catholics. It 
was reported that the last had been elected not as clericals but as friends of 
united Italy. One of the Catholic deputies, the celebrated priest, Signor 
Murri, sat with the Socialists on the Extreme Left. The king opened the 
new parliament on March 24. The principal measures submitted were 
those dealing with relief to the earthquake sufferers. — The pope completed 
in April the canonization of Joan of Arc. 

RUSSIA — The Duma reassembled on October 28. M. Homiakoff was 
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reelected president by 316 votes to 34, the Socialist and Labor members 
abstaining. A new loan of two hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
was authorized in December and readily subscribed to in Paris. Amend- 
ments to the liquor laws were passed reducing the number of places where 
spirits can be bought, providing for local option and permitting the prose- 
cution of habitual drunkards in the criminal courts. Debate on an import- 
ant Agrarian Bill was begun in December, and one clause was passed pro- 
viding for individual ownership of peasant lands. The Duma rejected at 
the close of March an appropriation for new battleships. — A woman's con- 
gress of eight hundred delegates, held at St. Petersburg in December, 
adopted resolutions in favor of 'woman suffrage. — Early in March, the 
government made Vladivostok, hitherto a free port, a closed port of entry. 
— The Russian cabinet rejected in January a series of Finnish demands, 
including a proposal that questions affecting both the empire and the grand 
duchy should be submitted to a joint commission of Russian and Finnish 
representatives. The Finnish Diet, which opened on February 18, was 
dissolved four days later because the Speaker, in answer to the Tsar's 
opening message, made reflections on the policy of the Russian govern- 
ment toward Finland. The Senate of the grand duchy thereupon resigned. 
It was reported in April that the Finnish government was about to take 
steps to prevent the immigration of Jews from Russia into Finland. 

TURKEY. — The sultan opened parliament on December 17 with a 
speech urging internal reorganization and development. Ahmed Riza, a 
prominent member of the Committee of Union and Progress, was elected 
president, and the deputies were entertained by the sultan at the Yildiz 
Kiosk on December 31. Parliament at the outset voted confidence in the 
ministry of Kiamil Pasha, but friction developed, and a vote of censure on 
February 13 brought about the resignation of the grand vizier and the suc- 
cession of Hilmi Pasha, a member of more pronounced liberal views. The 
new grand vizier formally declared the full recognition by his ministry of 
its responsibility to the Chamber. The three major problems confronting 
the government seemed to be the adjustment of the international difficulties 
in the Balkans, the suppression of reactionary fanaticism especially in the 
Asiatic provinces and among the Arabian tribesmen and financial reform. 
The budget presented to parliament in March estimated expenditures at 1 50 
million dollars and revenue at 130 millions. — On April 13, mutinous sol- 
diers of the First Army Corps, which was garrisoning Constantinople, sur- 
rounded the parliament house and demanded the deposition of the cabinet 
headed by Hilmi Pasha. After hours of turmoil and panic in the city, the 
ministry yielded and Tewfik Pasha was appointed grand vizier. It was 
believed that the sultan had himself organized the coup with the idea of re- 
gaining his personal power and had been able to take advantage of a feel- 
ing among many Moslems that the Young Turk regime had anti-Moham- 
medan tendencies. The members of parliament and the leaders of the 
Committee of Union and Progress fled from Constantinople to Salonica, 
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where they found support among the Macedonian troops. These Liberal 
army corps under command of Chefket Pasha then proceeded against the 
capital. Fighting followed in the streets of Constantinople on April 24, in 
which some two thousand soldiers were estimated to have been killed, and 
on the next day the garrison of four thousand Albanians surrendered the 
Yildiz Kiosk unconditionally and the sultan fell into the hands of the Lib- 
erals. Parliament, which had reassembled on April 22 at San Stefano 
under the protection of the Macedonian troops, undertook an investigation 
in order to fix the responsibility for the mutiny and directed exemplary 
punishment of the culpable commanders of the First Army Corps. After 
fruitless negotiations to provide suitable constitutional guarantees for the 
future, conducted by Chefket Pasha and the parliament leaders on one 
side and Tewfik Pasha and the sultan's agents on the other, parliament 
decreed by unanimous vote on April 27 the deposition of Abdul Hamid II. 
The sheik-ul-Islam sanctioned the decree in accordance with Mohammedan 
law; and the heir to the throne, Mohammed Rechad Effendi, a brother of 
Abdul Hamid, was proclaimed sultan under the title of Mohammed V and 
took the oath before parliament. Tewfik Pasha temporarily retained the 
office of grand vizier at the request of the chambers. Large numbers of 
reactionaries were arrested by the soldiers of Chefket Pasha and impris- 
oned; and Abdul Hamid was removed under a strong guard to Salonica. — 
These difficulties of the government at Constantinople occasioned extensive 
fanatical outbreaks in Cilicia. Several thousand Christians, chiefly Ar- 
menians, were killed by Moslems at Adana on April 1 5 ; part of the town 
of Tarsus was burned; and the disturbances quickly spread to Mersina, 
Ayas and the neighborhood of Alexandretta. Consular advices of April 28 
reported that not less than six thousand persons had lost their lives in the 
massacres of the preceding two weeks throughout the vilayets of Adana and 
Aleppo. The dispatch of Turkish troops from Constantinople and the 
arrival of British and French cruisers at Alexandretta had a tranquilizing 
effect. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — The Bulgarian Sobranye, which ad- 
journed on February 13, adopted a budget of about thirty-one million dol- 
lars, the largest in the history of the country, and imposed a tax on bache- 
lors over thirty years of age, the proceeds of which are to be applied to 
educational uses. — The government of Denmark introduced in February an 
extensive scheme of national defence, including land and sea fortifications 
and twenty torpedo boats. Elections in Iceland in March gave a majority 
to the party which favored only a personal union with Denmark. — A 
daughter and heir was born to the queen of the Netherlands on April 30. 
— Portugal experienced several changes in the office of premier on account 
of the difficulty of forming a permanent coalition cabinet. Dr. Pereira de 
Lima and Senhor Beirao failed in December to form ministries, and that of 
Senhor Henriques resigned in March. Gen. S. C. de Sousa Telles, who 
was at one time minister of war, succeeded in forming a new cabinet on 
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April 7. Parliament was opened by King Manuel on March 1 and at once 
authorized a new loan. The government urged additions to the navy of 
two cruisers and twelve destroyers. At a convention of the party of the 
Regenerados in February, a resolution was passed recognizing state social- 
ism as an ideal of contemporary society. Dom Miguel, pretender to the 
Portuguese throne, renounced in March his claims and stated that he de- 
sired to live peacefully at Lisbon as a private citizen. — A new coalition 
cabinet was formed in Servia in February for national defence with M. 
Stojan Novakovitch as premier and M. Milovanovitch as minister of foreign 
affairs. The crown prince, who had played a prominent part in advocat- 
ing war with Austria (see supra, p. 343), renounced the succession to the 
throne, with the king's permission, at a meeting of the cabinet on March 
27, and the next day the king notified the Skupshtina that his second son, 
Prince Alexander, had become heir-apparent. — The Spanish minister of 
finance announced a surplus of seven million dollars for 1908. The gov- 
ernment asked the Chambers to impose a tax on foreign vessels entering 
Spanish ports. The king and queen inaugurated late in March the new 
works at the port of Seville, which are to be completed in four years. — 
The Swedish Riksdag opened on January 16. Proposals were submitted 
for electoral reform and for an increase of the income tax, the malt tax and 
stamp duties. A bill was passed in February establishing universal suffrage 
and proportional representation. — Dr. Deucher was elected president of 
Switzerland for 1909. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA. — On November 3, the Dowager Empress's seventy-third birth- 
day, the Dalai Lama was given a new title and an annual grant of $5,750 
and was authorized to return to Tibet and " observe the ordinances of the 
suzerain power." He departed for Lhasa on December 21. — The emperor, 
Kwang-Hsu, died on November 14, and the death of the powerful empress- 
dowager, Tze-Hsi, took place the following day. A valedictory edict, pub- 
lished by the latter, reviewed the events of her rule and referred to the 
necessity of gradually preparing for the establishment of a constitutional 
r6gime. The heir-apparent. Prince Hsuan Tung, who was born February 
8, 1906, was enthroned on December 2, the regency being entrusted to 
Prince Chun. Order prevailed, and an important decree reaffirmed the 
constitution which had been promulgated on August 27 (see last Record, 
P- 775)i Dut tne a ble administrator and Liberal leader, Yuan Shih hai, was 
retired in January.— A naval department was added to the government in 
February. 

CONGO. — The Belgian government prohibited in February the traffic 
for four years in firearms and ammunition with the natives in several dis- 
tricts. 

EGYPT. — The legislative council met on December 1 to consider the 
budget, and unanimously approved a motion asking the Khedive's gov- 
ernment to prepare a law conferring on the nation the right of effective 
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participation in the internal administration of the country. — The violent 
opposition of most of the Arabic press led in March to a revival of the 
censorship act of 1881. 

MOROCCO. — An amicable arrangement between Mulai Hafid and 
Abdul Aziz (see supra, p. 344) was reached in November, whereby the 
latter should retain all private inheritance from his father, receive an 
annual pension of #35,000 and reside at Tangier. — Raisuli was appointed 
governor of several mountain tribes. — Mulai Mahommed, the elder brother 
of Mulai Hafid and Abdul Aziz, was proclaimed sultan in December, but 
the attempted revolution failed and he was made a prisoner of state. 

PERSIA. — Little change was reported in the deadlock between the shah 
and the parliamentarians (see last Record, p. 775). After a violent re- 
actionary demonstration at Teheran, the shah promised on November 7 
to promulgate a rescript formally abolishing the constitution, but withdrew 
his promise two weeks later in deference to Russian and British represen- 
tations. The shah's proposal in December to establish a new Council of 
State, to consist of fifty appointed members and to have legislative powers, 
was opposed both by the Constitutionalists and by Great Britain and 
Russia. Several royalist attempts to dislodge Sata Khan and the parlia- 
mentarians at Tabriz failed. On April 25, the shah consented to an in- 
definite armistice at Tabriz and the entrance of unlimited supplies to the 
city, which had then for a month been in a state of siege. A Russian ex- 
pedition under Gen. Snarsky arrived at Tabriz at the close of April and 
guaranteed the maintenance of order. 

C. A. Beard, 
C. H. Hayes. 



